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What Did the Election Mean? 


This publication is not a political organ. The Department has neither desire nor authorization to make 

it such. The Editor believes, however, that the recent congressional elections call for some analysis 

on the basis of available data against the background of the Social Ideals of the Churches. Such an 
analysis is here attempted. 


First, a word about the term “political” as used in the 
above disclaimer. What is meant, of course, is political 
in the partisan sense. Any agency that operates, as the 
Federal Council of Churches does, within the framework 
of the Social Ideals of the Churches is committed to 
political ends in the sense that these ideals require political 
implementation. Our churches and their agencies remain 
non-political in the very important sense that they do not 
aign themselves with one party against another and do 
not identify their message and mission with any political 
system. 

The Election and the War 


On one point there has been emphatic agreement in 
press comment: the election in no way signified a lack of 
support for the war. This seems to be near enough to the 
truth so that our enemies can take no comfort from the 
result, but not true enough to warrant the elimination of 
this factor in interpreting the domestic situation. The 
United States News (Washington) undertook a canvass 
by telegraph of opinions of defeated and successful candi- 
dates for election to the Senate and House as to the causes 
contributing to the election result.1 Out of 266 replies 
ten mentioned war weariness. In 21 replies there was 
mention of resentment over “too much regimentation” in 
relation to rationing and price control, while in no fewer 
than 38 replies resentment of “gasoline, sugar and other 
tation plans” was mentioned. Draft inequalities were 
mentioned 21 times. One Democratic loser said two 
words explain the result: Leon Henderson. Another said, 
“Total war is difficult to conceive so far inland.” Obvi- 
ously, we have here a complex of attitudes which may 
mean anything from resentment of the war itself to 
indignation over what are regarded as needless regula- 
tions that actually hinder the war effort. 

One can scarcely read these telegrams without sensing 
at least a remnant of isolationist resentment of the 
Administration for “getting us into the war.” One 
Republican winner says, “People were told we would be 
kept out of foreign wars. They found themselves in wars 
all over the world.” There were also references to the 
defection of the German vote from the Administration. 


1See the issue of Nov. 13, 1942. 


This aspect of the matter is important now only as it may 
reflect a mood that will be more in evidence when hostili- 
ties cease. One element of bitterness in the campaign 
was the effort to make former isolationists pay at the 
polls—an effort that many regarded as vindictive and 
which in conspicuous cases was unsuccessful. What did 
not seem to be understood was that underlying this 
opposition was a fear that the Congress which has to 
deal with peace and reconstruction may reflect the pre- 
Pearl Harbor mood concerning everything “abroad.” 

A confusing aspect of the whole matter is the fact that 
first on the list of reasons assigned for the election results 
in the messages sent to the News was dissatisfaction with 
the progress of the war. This was mentioned 77 times. 
To what extent does it mean just that: impatience with 
the failure to get military results? 


A Deeper Reason? 


If this is what was on the voters’ minds it is easy to 
infer that had the African campaign been timed for the 
election the loss of government seats would have been 
much fewer. That it would have made substantial differ- 
ence may perhaps be taken for granted, but the matter is 
complicated. Again and again the criticism of the conduct 
of the war was coupled with expressions of hostility not 
only to regimentation incident to the war itself but to 
growing “bureaucracy,” “pet theories,” “New Deal 
philosophy,” “coddling labor,” “social experiments,” “re- 
forms,” “dictatorship,” destruction of “constitutional gov- 
ernment,” and the like. 

This aspect of the election results is underlined in some 
of the press comment. The Chicago Tribune said: “The 
people of this land have turned back the most terrible 
threat which has confronted them in their national history. 
The victory at the polls on Tuesday means that the last 
remaining land of freedom will remain free. A Democratic 
victory would have been a vote of confidence in an 
administration which has marched steadily toward the 
destruction of constitutional liberty in this country.” 

The Albany Knickerbocker News finds in the Republi- 
can resurgence a signal for “a halt in the encroachment 
upon personal liberty and the growth of governmental 
control. The result shouts in clarion tones the dissatisfac- 
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tion of our people with the New Deal policy of permitting 
politics to interfere with the war effort.” The New 
Orleans State finds that the American people have de- 
clared the war is “not a New Deal War.” It seems 
probable that “politics,” complained of bitterly again and 
again, and mentioned 15 times in the News telegrams, 
means two things: first, just ordinary partisanship and 
patronage; secondly, an effort to maintain labor policies 
or other social policies that are costly and meet with 
conservative opposition. “There is still a large and 
fanatical group in official Washington,” said a Collier’s 
editorial in September, “which is determined, not so much 
to win the war, as to use the war as a means of bringing 
about a collectivist revolution in this country.” A Scripps- 
Howard editorial on the election said “Those who thought 
they were changing the system ran slap-bang into democ- 
racy at work. The spend-to-save boys, the tax-and-tax- 
and-spend-and-spend-and-elect-and-elect boys, the bureau- 
crats who never faced the voters but who thought they had 
taken over a lopsided Congress for keeps, the ear-to-the- 
ground and wet-finger-to-the-wind boys have had their 
awakening.” To all who regard the Administration’s 
social policies as unsound, continued emphasis on con- 
serving “social gains” in war time can only be irritating 
in the extreme. Says George Sokolsky in his column in 
the New York Sun: “Americans have voted that we are 
unanimous, as a people, on the question of winning the 
war, but that we are unalterably opposed to the war 
being used as a shield behind which sinister conspirators 
conduct a covert revolution in our way of life... . This 
election is a signal to President Roosevelt that the people 
will support him in his position of Commander in Chief, 
but that they will not tolerate the Harry Hopkins-Felix 
Frankfurter concept of American government.” And 
David Lawrence advises the Democrats to turn from 
Roosevelt to Farley: “Unless the leadership of men like 
Jim Farley, who foresaw the reaction to the New Deal 
and tried to stem the tide, is taken, there will be a worse 
defeat for the Democrats in 1944.” 


It would be a great mistake, of course, to attribute to 
political motives—or to isolationist sentiment—all the 
complaints about “waste” in government, faulty handling 
of censorship and other targets at which criticism was 
aimed. To separate the genuine from the merely sym- 
bolic is a task for statesmanship in both parties. 


“However thin you slice it,” says Raymond Clapper, 
“the result is that for a variety of reasons a majority of 
voters in many states took to the handiest Republican, 
whatever he might be like.” He expresses the hope that 
when the pressure of the war subsides “the people of this 
country again will be interested in the kind of social justice 
that Roosevelt has fought for.” 


The Charge of Favoritism 


Closely related to this ideological opposition is the 
charge of favoritism to labor. But here it is necessary 
to distinguish between the well known opposition to the 
Wagner Act and the federal labor boards, on the one 
hand, and complaints concerning lawless, anti-social labor 
union practices on the other. Even among those who 
have opposed repeal or serious amendment of the Wagner 
Act and the Wages and Hours Law there are many who 
resent the arbitrary use of labor power and the failure 
of government, including the courts, to curb these prac- 
tices. When, however, the charge of coddling labor is 
made by farm bloc leaders the natural inference is that 


a pressure group is resenting competition rather thay 
defending the public interest. The fact that farme 
resentment was mentioned 39 times in the News tee 
grams in spite of the huge federal program of agriculturg 
rehabilitation, is one of the election anomalies. 


Victory for What? 


Yet here is the irony of the situation. . It will 
recalled that during the early years of the depression th 
President was severely criticized for mixing “reform’ 
and “recovery.” It was stoutly contended that reform 
should be postponed until the back of the depression had 
been broken. But to all who regarded the prime tag 
of the government as removing the conditions that make 
for recurring depressions, recovery without reform 
seemed a barren achievement. Thus the Administration 
was caught in a jam it was never able to break. But for 
the war with its accompanying business boom it is doubt. 
ful if the President could ever have secured enough 
voluntary cooperation from private enterprise to end the 
depression without definitely abandoning some of his 
major economic goals. Now that the nation has a global 
war on its hands, the old issue arises in new form. The 
question, Recovery—for what? becomes, Victory—for 
what? And this is the question of war aims. In a letter 
to Guy Snavely, executive director of the Association of 
American Colleges, on October 22 the President said: 
“Winning the war is now the sole imperative. But we 
may seem to win it and yet lose it in fact unless the 
people everywhere are prepared for a peace worthy of 
the sacrifices of war. Furthermore, the real test of 
victory may well be found in what the people of the 
victorious United Nations are prepared to do to make 
the ‘United’ concept live and grow in the decades follow- 
ing the peace.” 

A Historian’s View 


Late in 1939 Professor Slesinger of Harvard, writing 
for the Yale Review on “Tides in American Politics,” 
divided the period 1765-1931 of American history in ten 
periods of alternating leftward and conservative trend. 
They are shown in the table below, the odd numbers 
representing the leftward swings: 


(1) 1765-1787 
(2) 1787-1801 
(3) 1801-1816 
(4) 1816-1829 
(5) 1829-1841 


(6) 1841-1861 
(7) 1861-1869 
(8) 1869-1901 
(9) 1901-1918 
(10) 1918-1931 


Mr. Slesinger calculated that the “revolt against  con- 
servatism” which began in 1931 would “last until 1947 or 
1948, with a possible error of a year or so one way ot 
the other.” The 1940 election bore him out. But his 
prediction calls for a reaction in the not distant future. 
To what extent is history thus predictable? It is easier 
to construct sequences in retrospect than in prospect. 
In his broadcast from London on the Sunday following 
the election Edgar Murrow said that the British people 
were not disposed to see in it any sign of wavering on 
the war, but they could not help wondering if something 
in the nature of the Harding reaction of 1920 was in the 

making. 
The Mid-Term Theory 


Attempts to explain the election as just another mid- 
term reaction have been severely criticized. And obvi- 
ously such an account of it is not an “explanation” but 
only a classification of the event with others which have 
created like concern and have carried their own implica- 
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ions. Young Tom Eliot, grandson of Harvard's Eliot, 
defeated for re-election in Massachusetts, decries any 
such alibi: “I am convinced that if liberals laugh off the 
1942 election as an accident, caused by the boys being 
away, they will be courting complete disaster in 1944.” 
Yet Mr. Wallace’s much denounced comment on the 
election—without reference to the manner of putting it— 
has a good deal of factual support. It has been computed 
that, with the exception of 1934, the average loss of seats 
in the mid-term election since 1906 has been 51 seats. 
This year the loss was 53 seats. It has also been pointed 
out that five of those elections were followed two years later 
by a return of the party thus chastised. Robert Bendiner, 
in the Nation, says: “Considering the military losses we 
have suffered, the bitter division of the country during 
and after the last election, the unprecedented fact of a 
third term, and the plunging of a relatively comfortable 
people into the sudden experiences of the military draft, 
battle casualties, loss of cars, quadrupled taxes, food 
rationing, and all the other necessary wartime inter- 
ferences with private existence, it is astonishing that the 
Democratic Party was able to resist the normal mid-term 
tide as well as it did.” 


Those Missing Votes 


There is point in Arthur Krock’s stricture on Mr. 
Wallace’s optimism concerning the votes the men in the 
armed services would have cast had they been home to 
vote. He writes in his column in the New York Times: 
“Letters from young men in the armed forces have rarely 
failed to express indignation at the favoritism enforced 
for organized labor by this Administration, and that was 
clearly a strong basis of the protest Tuesday by the 
civilian population.” Evidence is not wanting that a 
conservative political germ is propagating rapidly in the 
armed forces. But again, Mr. Gallup’s explanation of 
the vote in connection with his poll is rather more than 
plausible. He predicted on the eve of the election: “The 
Democratic party will have virtually the same majority 
of seats in the House for the next two years as it has 
had since 1938. The election result will come much 
closer to Democratic expectations than to the hopes of 
the Republicans, who have been counting on a minimum 
gain of thirty seats in the House.” He allowed the 
Republicans from 158 to 178 seats in the House. They 
got 209. Mr. Gallup acknowledges an error of 4.5 per 
cent, which is exceptional. How did it come about? His 
explanation, if correct, has significance, running beyond 
this one election. The five million men in the armed 
services who did not vote are in the predominantly 
Democratic age brackets. At least five million voters lost 
their votes this year because of changed residence. They 
are working people, and predominantly Democratic, Mr. 
Gallup says. Ten million or so who could have voted did 
not take the trouble to do so. These too, he thinks, were 
more than half Democratic. Thus, even if a reaction is 
taking place among the men in the armed services the 
apathetic mass of potential voters, if Mr. Gallup’s poll 
gauged them correctly, might have made a decided change 
in the showing. 

But no space would be given to this point in these 
columns were it not for the implication it has for the 
democratic process and the political mood. The telegrams 
above referred to made frequent mention of apathy. It is 
difficult to see how any party can find satisfaction in the 
assurance that if the voters had cared to vote they would 
have voted satisfactorily, unless the abstention of several 
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millions of citizens from voting is to be considered normal 
in non-presidential election years. Not the least disad- 
vantage accruing to the nation from a slacker voting 
population is the impossibility of drawing convincing 
inferences as to political trends. 


“Bureaucracy” 


Unquestionably, an impression exists in many minds 
that we are having too much government by bureau. 
That procedures are cumbersome even where the effective 
prosecution of the war is involved is supported by much 
testimony. How much of this is inevitable, as a demo- 
cratic society which accents deliberation shifts its gears, 
no one can say. Where the issue concerns the proper 
boundary between legislative decision and administrative 
decision the whole theory of democracy is involved. It 
would seem that a central problem for democracy in a 
period of accelerated social change is how to define and 
implement responsibility in areas in which, during ordi- 
nary times, the legislative power might be invoked. It is 
interesting to note that for several years there have been 
bitter complaints over the recession in initiative and 
power on the part of Congress, and at the same time 
vigorous demands for centralized, arbitrary power— 
though not in the President’s hands. 


Still more important is the question of the extent to 
which in a democracy the executive, or an administrative 
agency responsible to him, may (must?) gauge the will 
of the people when the Congress is locked in filibuster or 
in inter-bloc struggle. This question becomes more perti- 
nent as we think of the probable necessity, in the period 
beginning when hostilities end, of organizing government- 
sponsored agencies, or amplifying existing agencies to 
function in various parts of the world for food and health 
administration and the rehabilitation of economic and 
cultural life. If these activities are carried on jointly with 
other powers there may be greater need for prompt and 
decisive action in many theatres than if our government 
were acting alone. 


Since this question of the locus of power has been 
highlighted by the election it may be pertinent to recall 
a letter once written by Thomas Jefferson in answer to 
this question: “Are there not periods when, in free 
governments, it is necessary for officers in responsible 
stations to exercise an authority beyond the law?” In his 
column of September 7, 1940, Mr. Lippmann in the 
course of a discussion of the British-American destroyer 
agreement, quoted the following excerpts from Jefferson’s 
reply: “Suppose it had been made known to the execu- 
tive of the union in the autumn of 1805, that we might 
have the Floridas for a reasonable sum, that that sum 
had not indeed been so appropriated by law, but that 
Congress were to meet within three weeks, and might 
appropriate it on the first or second day of their session. 
Ought he, for so great an advantage to his country. to 
have risked himself by transcending the law and making 
the purchase? The republic advantage offered, in this 
supposed case, was indeed immense: but a reverence for 
law, and the probability that the advantage might still 
be legally accomplished by a delay of only three weeks, 
were powerful reasons against hazarding the act. But 
suppose it is foreseen that a John Randolph would find 
means to protract the proceeding on it by Congress, until 
the ensuing spring, by which time new circumstances 
would change the mind of the other party. Ought the 
executive, in that case, and with that foreknowledge, to 
have secured the good to his country, and to have trusted 
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to their justice for the transgression of the law? 1 think 
he ought, and that the act would have been approved.” 

Pertinent in this connection is the statement made by 
Abraham Lincoln in a letter written in April, 1864: “1 
felt that measures, otherwise unconstitutional, might be- 
come lawful by becoming indispensable to the preservation 
of the Constitution through the preservation of the 
nation.” 

The tasks incident to the war and ensuing reconstruc- 
tion may bring into great prominence this issue of the 
extent of executive power and the nature of executive 


The Validity of Pre-Election Polls 


The election has precipitated fresh discussion of the 
effect that predictions of the results of election campaigns 
have on the actual voting. The wide margin of error in 
the Gallup predictions so far as the congressional elec- 
tions were concerned was dealt with in the preceding 
article. The question of how the straw poll actually 
affects the final voting is another matter. 


Paul Windels, a well known lawyer, in a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times on November 9, raises the 
question, “Does the foreknowledge of the outcome of 
itself change an appreciable number of votes?” He is 
confident that it has great effect on “the candidates, their 
campaigns, and the morale of their committees.” In a 
rejoinder in the Times of November 13 Dr. Gallup 
opposes the contention that the straw polls have any 
appreciable effect on the outcome, but adds, “This is not 
to say that professional politicians are not affected by 
reports showing their side winning. But professional 
politicians constitute only a fraction of the whole popula- 
tion.” 


This suggests that the only effect of a shot in the arm 
or an ice bath upon campaign managers is registered in 
their own voting. Does this prove too much? If an 
increase in their energy, zeal and optimism has no sub- 
stantial effect on the final vote then are we to think that 
the campaigns are entirely without significance ? 


Dr. Gallup refers to the argument that the publication 
of the results of polls taken during the campaign have a 
considerable effect on the outcome as the band-wagon 
theory. He argues that it has been disproved by experi- 
ence. It has frequently happened, he says, that the more 
popular candidate in the straw polls lost slightly as the 
cainpaign progressed. He refers to the campaign of Dean 
Alfange, American Labor Party candidate for Governor 
of New York, who on November 3 surprised everybody 
by polling 400,000 votes. The band-wagon theory, Dr. 
Gallup thinks, “would have stripped him of many if not 
all” of his followers when the polls showed him to have 
only 10 per cent of the total vote. 


But what inference is to be drawn from these cop. 
siderations? How is anyone to know that the candidate 
whom the pre-election polls showed to be more popular 
and whose following fell off as the campaign progressed 
would not have lost many more votes had he not beeg 
bolstered up by the poll? Is the eagerness with which 
campaign managers seize upon and publicize the succes. 
sive polls or set out to discredit them indicative of nothi 
but delusion that the polls affect the voters’ minds? And 
as for the Alfange vote in New York, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that his followers had no hope of 
electing him but aimed at piling up a very substantial 
vote which would represent a body of political opinion 
that would have to be reckoned with later. As Mayor 
LaGuardia said, ‘We did what we set out to do.” This 
would seem to take the Alfange illustration entirely out 
of the argument. 

An article in the Nation for November 14 on the revival 
of interest in prohibition refers to the Gallup poll as a 
source of current optimism on the part of prohibitionists, 
Are we to assume that the poll’s revelation that 55 per 
cent of the people want stricter regulation of the liquor 
traffic and that as many as 36 per cent are ready to return 
to prohibition has had no substantial effect on the current 
drive to secure more stringent laws? 

It would seem that a serious question of public policy 
is involved here. If the polls do, as the public in general 
seems to believe, affect the outcome then do they not 
automatically lessen the supposed educational values of 
the campaign by short-circuiting the thinking process on 
the part of the voter—not necessarily among any large 
part of the electorate but among a sufficient portion to be 
significant? If, on the other hand, they have no appreci- 
able effect on the outcome are they to be understood as 
merely a form of popular entertainment? Undoubtedly 
much can be said on both sides but it seems rather strange 
that more attention has not been given to this matter by 
social scientists. 

In any discussion of the question it would seem that 
pre-election polls should be kept distinct from polls on 
current issues on which legislative or administrative action 
is to be taken. To the extent that the opinion polls are 
accurate—and they have admittedly reached a high de- 
gree of competence—this method of sampling opinion is 
of obvious value to law makers and executives in the 
government. Here they serve as a substitute for an official 
canvass which it is impossible to secure. The pre-election 
canvass, on the other hand, punctuates what is supposed 
to be a great educational campaign in which a premium 
is put on continuous efforts to change opinion. 

The most striking thing, perhaps, in Dr. Gallup’s letter 
is his contention that the public is actually “inclined to 
support the under dog.” That is to say, the polls do 
influence the vote. But this was the question at issue. 
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